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IX. — Thericles, Potter, in the Light of the Greek Drama 

By WALTER MILLER 

tnsnVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

In another connection we propose to study the work of 
Thericles of Corinth in the field of toreutics.^ He was famous 
as an engraver of cups of the precious metals; he was still 
more famous as a manufacturer of earthenware, especially 
drinking cups. To such renown did his products attain that 
%r]pU\eia became a hall-mark for standard cups — ^rjpUXeia 
{sc. iroTrfpia) or KvXiKev %rjpiK\eioi. They were highly prized 
by connoisseurs and collectors of vases even in the pre- 
Christian centuries. Timaeus speaks of a Thericlean cup as 
a royal gift (Ath. xi, 471 f.) : TloXv^evof ti? t&v eK Tavpofieviov 
/xeOecTTijKOTtov Tax^eh: iirl rrjv irpeff^eiav erepd re B5>pa irapa 
Tov NiKoB^/jLov Koi KvKiKa ®r)piK\eiav Xafioav iiravrfKev 
{F. H. G. 1, 226). The "other gifts" may have been trifles or 
they may have been immensely valuable ; but noteworthy it 
is that the only gift of the king that is expressly mentioned 
is the Thericlean cup. It may well have been of graven 
gold. Owners of Thericlean vases sometimes made much 
show of such treasures, though ' Thericleans ' had various 
rivals among the knowing (Ath. xi, 471 e-472 a) : 'ASaio? S" iv 
Tot9 Trepl AiaOea-€a><; to avrb vTroXa/x^dvei, €tr]piK\€iov elvai kuI 
KotjOX'jo'ioi'. OTi Be Sia<f)epei . arai^w irapiaTijcn KaWt'fetJ'o? iv 
Tot? Trepl ' AXe^avSpeuvi (pdarKcov Tt.va<; e-^ovrw; ®r]pt.K\€iov<: 
iroixTreveiv, toik Be Kapxv<''''C- Whether the gift of Nicodemus 
was of gold or earthenware, Callixenus seems to be talking 
of two types of earthenware cups ; for the Carchesium was 
regularly a cup of earthenware, while Plutarch has a different 
assortment of highly valued cups on the possession of which 
the owners display their pride {Aem. Paul. 33) : ot re ra? 
' Ai>TLyoviBa<; koL ^eXevKiBai Kal ^rjpi.KX.eiovv xal oaa irepl 

' This paper is one of a series ot studies on The Contributions^ of the Dramatic 
Poets to Our Knowledge of the Arts and Crafts of Greece. 
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Sei'TTVOv ^(pvcrcofiaTa tov Uepaeas emSeiKvv/ievoi. These Theri- 
cleans, too, may have been vessels of gold ; or they may have 
been pottery. The association with the royal names Antigo- 
nus ^ and Seleucus, whose wealth was proverbial, and the 
inclusive clause about Perseus' gold dinner service incline us 
to favor the former hypothesis. Plutarch mentions Theri- 
clean ware in various other passages where the context seems 
to point to the more costly material.' 

At any rate, Thericles' bowls were fit for the use of a hero 
or a demigod, and Athenaeus, with a pardonable anachronism, 
suggests that it is a Thericlean from which Alexis makes 
Heracles refresh himself after the exhausting labors of get- 
ting Hesione free (xi, 470 e) : ©hpikaeios • ■^ kvXi^ avrr) iyKci- 
dtjTai trepl rem \ay6va<; iKavoi'i ^aOvvofievr] &rd re e-xei jSpaxea 
fi)9 av KvXi^ ovaa. Koi firjtrore "A\eii<i iv 'Heri-ovr) @r)piK\€iq> 
TTOiel rov 'HpaKXea irivovra, orav ovrwal \eyeC (frag. 85 K.)' 

■yevo/u.ei'os 8' ivvovs jaoAis 
rJTT](rc KvXiKa, Koi Aay8«)v €^^s wvKva^ 
eA.KC( KaravrXei, Kara re rrjv Trapoifiuiv 

The Thericlean cups were not only individual in shape and 
handsome, but they were also, it would seem, uncommonly 
capacious. A more striking allusion to the size of Thericles' 
cups is given by the bibulous woman in Eubulus' Campylion 
(frag. 43 K., quoted at p. 126 below). In Eubulus we have a 
contemporary witness. But we are not left to such indefinite 
allusions to the size of Thericleans for our conception of their 
capacity. Menander has one that held three cotylae — 
nearly a quart (Menagyrtes, frag. 324 K.) : rrporrivcav ®rjpt- 
KXeiav rpiKOTvXov. TheophUus has one still bigger and it 

2 Antigonids and Thericleans are associated again in Clem. Alex. Paed. n, 
3: 3S (P- 69 Klotz) : ippiruv toIvvv ©TjpiKXtiot Tivts xii^iKts Kal 'AvTtyovidts nal 
Kkvdapoir /ctX. 

2 E.g. Philop. 9 ; possibly cheaper ware in Alex. 67. 
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is, furthermore, explicitly the product of the potter's craft 
{Boeotis, frag. 2 K.) : 

TtTfMKOTvkov Si KvXiKa Ktpafitav riva 
tZv ®rjpiKX(.L<i>v, 5r<i)s Sokeis ; Ktpawvti 
KaXSn, a.<j>pm ^iova-av ' ovB' av AvtokX^s 
ovTODs JU.O Trjv yrjv cipvOfiioK Trj fiesta 
oipai ivuifw.. 

The Thericlean this time is a drinking cup; it is made of 
earthenware ; it holds more than a quart ; it is convenient 
to handle. And Theophilus in another play mentions one 
that held seven cotylae {Proetides, frag. 10 K.) : 

Ktti KvXiK a^Kparov) ®rjpiK\uov tl(T<f>tpci 

wXeov 7; KOTvXa's ^utpovcrav iirr . B. ayadrj TV)(r). 

A four-cotylae Thericlean were a cup for a Titan ! What 
would be the state of the man who drained a seven-cotylae 
cup! 

Thericlean vases were various as to material, size, and 
purpose. They were made of earthenware, gold, silver, 
glass, or wood. They varied from comparatively small to 
titanic. They were, for the most part and characteristically, 
drinking cups. But we have a crater also vouched for by no 
less an authority than Alexis (Cycnus, frag. 119 K.) : 

<^(u8p6; Sc Kparrjp €)i;piKX«os iv p,icTm 
tCTTijKE, XivKov vtKTapoi iraXaiyivovi 
irXrjprp, a<j>pi^o>v ' ov Xa^iov iyia kcvov 
Tpu/'as, 7roir;(ras XafXTtpov, axT<f>aXrj jSacriv 
(TT^fras, (TWoDJ/a'i Kapirtp.01,% Kiaaov KXaZoi<s 
icTTOJ/a. 

and a Thericlean 'cooler' {^vKT-qp) vouched for by another 
comic poet, Dioxippus {Philar gyrus, frag. 5 K.), if the com- 
monly accepted reading is correct : 

Trap' 'OXviXTTL^ov Se ®r]piKXeiovi iXaficv i^iraTcnK* 
Suo ij/vKTrjpai. 

We have, then, in Thericlean ware, cups, mixing-bowls, and, 

possibly, coolers. But that is not all. Another poet of the 

' The Ms. reading ii, elra toCs, is metrically impossible. 
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New Comedy adds four more models (Dionysius, Sozusa, 
frag. 5 K.) : 

owa 8' ecTTtv ctSrj ®rjpiKXci<i>v tu>v KaXwv, 
yvvax, StKOTvXoi, TpLKorvXoi, Seii/os fiiyas 
)(<opS>v fieTprjTrjv, kv/x^iov, crKv<f>oi, pvra.. 
B. voTrjpi fj ypav%, oAXo 8 ofiSe tv /SXcirct. 

Here, in addition to the types already mentioned, we have 
a huge dinus (a big round mug, as big as a keg and holding 
nine gallons), a tumbler-shaped cup, bowls (a mug-shaped 
bowl, drinking-cup), and horns, as well as cylices holding two 
or three cotylae. They are all drinking-cups, all Thericlean 
ware, and all are beautiful. 

In Olympichus, named in the fragment of Dioxippus, we 
may possibly have the name of a dealer who sold Thericlean 
ware ; or he may be simply the person from whom the sub- 
ject of the sentence received the coolers. 

But generally the Thericlean is a drinking-cup. Usually 
we find only the adjective used substantively ; and the nouns 
to which the epithets Sr}piK\eia and Sr/piKXeioi were ap- 
pUed were, respectively, iroTTjpia and KvXiKe<;. The cyhx was, 
par excellence, the characteristic creation of Thericles. That 
is clear from the passage in which Athenaeus continues (xi, 
470 e-f) : OTi Be kv\i^ iarlv fj &rjpiK\eio^ aa<f)SK "jrapia-TTjcnv 
%e6(^pacrT0<; iv ry irepl (j>VTa)v 'laropia [v, 3, 2]. SiTjyovfievo^ 
yap Trepl t?)? repefiivOov cfjrjai' " Topvev€<r6ai Be e^ avrfj^ Kai 
Kv\iKa<; ^rjpiKKeiovi, ware firjBeva <av> Biayvwvai irpiK ra'i 
KepajMea^.^^ Karacricevda-ai Be Xeyerai ttjv kvXiku Taxn-qv ®r]pt.- 
/cXiif 6 KopivOio<; Kepafieik, cKJ)' oh Koi to ovop,a e)(ei, yeyovo><; 
TOK j^ovoK Kara tov kco/iikov 'Apia-T0(f>dvr). In this passage 
Athenaeus tells us several interesting facts about Thericles : 
(i) He was a potter, a manufacturer of earthenware ; (2) he 
was a Corinthian ; (3) he was a contemporary of Aristophanes ; 
(4) he made a certain type of cup (cyUx) that came to be 
called by his name; (5) that cups of that particular type, 
though made of most diverse material (wood, e.g., as well as 
gold, silver, glass, and earthenware) and by most diverse 
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producers, were also called Thericlean because of their pecul- 
iar shape.^ We know that Thericlean cups were made at 
Athens and that the Athenian product also had an enviable 
reputation.^ 

If Thericles lived "in the time of Aristophanes," as Athe- 
naeus states, he must have been an older contemporary. 
For we have his date fairly well established, if the restora- 
tion suggested in the text of the ofl&cial catalog of the con- 
troller of the treasures of Athena in the Parthenon is cor- 
rect {I.G. 170): [0?;/Ji/c]X€iOyu. ircpi'xpvcrov, crraxvei AT avm 
vTTo^vXov KaTaxpvaov. The inscription, dealing in this item 
with one of the products of Thericles' art as an artist in 
metal work, dates certainly from about the year 421-420, 
whereas Aristophanes' first play was brought out in 427. In 
421-420 Thericles had already made such a reputation that 
his products could be cited in official inscriptions simply as 
SrjpiKXeca; he could, therefore, have been no longer a mere 
youth ; and in that year Aristophanes was but twenty-seven 
years old and had been before the public but six or seven 
years. It is safe to conclude that Thericles was a somewhat 
older contemporary of the comic poet. 

In spite of clear and definite statements in regard to the 
life and work of Thericles, Welcker ^ goes into an elaborate 
discussion to prove that our manufacturer of vases and cups 
never existed; that the name ®7)plK\et,a was derived from 
drjpia, the beasts with which a certain type of cup was deco- 
rated. But he himself almost proves (Kl. Schr. 509), what 
would be perfectly correct, that if the vases had been named 
from the wild beasts the name must have been not %r}piK\etov 
but drjpaiov. He saves himself by adding another stage 
in the evolution of the name: "The manufacturer, or the 

' Ath. XI, 469 b : HAYIIOTIAES • TaiiTos i^o-ti' b SA/itos Auyiceiis 'PoSious 
ItnTiiTiiiiovpyiivaaBai irpin rds 'A6iivr)ai, BripiK\Hom, 'ABrivaioiv . . . x^XKeuo-a- 
li^voiy rdv px^ijAv toOtoi'. The type or shape would be the same, whether the 
vase were of metal or of clay. Compare also Ath. xi, 470 e, quoted on 
p. 122 above. 

« Rh. Mus. VI (1839), 404 ff-, reprinted in Kl. Schr. m, 499 £f. 
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inventor, of such animal-vases would have been called Theri- 
cles." With that kind of juggling with Greek names, Homer 
at one time almost lost his personality, and Demosthenes, 
Nicias, Sophocles, Theocritus, and almost everybody else 
might be stricken from the realm of historicity and trans- 
formed into mere symbols of the things signified by their 
names. 

The skepticism in regard to the historicity of Thericles 
seems to have begun with some unnamed authority of 
Athenaeus, who, after quoting a passage from the Stoic 
Cleanthes, goes on with a quotation from "others," which 
seems to have started all the trouble (xi, 471, b-c) : KXedvOrj'i 
B' ev la Trepl M€Ta\7?-«/re(B? avyypd/M/^aTi <f)r)at • " to, toIvvv evprj- 
fiara Koi oaa roiavra en ical ra \onrd ianv, ola SrjpcKXeco'i, 
Aeiwa?, '\<^i,Kpark • ravra yap irpoTepov avviaropelv tou? evpov- 
Ta?. <j)aiveTai S' en Kal vvv • el Be p.r) iroiel tovto, fiera^e^Xr]- 
/co? av eirj Toiivona. aWd, KaOdirep eXprfrai, ovk ean iriaTevcrai 
TO) Tu^oWi." aXKoi B' ItTTOpovcn SrjpiKXeiov ovofiaadrfvai to 
TTOT-qpiov Bia TO fjiop(f)a<; ^ dijpicov aina emeTVTr&aOcu. UdfK^cXo^ 
B' 6 ' AXe^avBpeik cnro tov tov Atowa-ov TOik drjpa'i KKovelv 
crirevBovra Tah kvXl^l ravTaii kut avT&v. 

Welcker's strongest argument against the historicity of 
Thericles seems to be the following (Kl. Schr. in, 506) : 
"The more we think of the variety and of the age of the most 
attractive and most perfect forms of Greek vases, the more 
incredible — yes, the more absurd — would seem the idea 
that at so late a time a new form of vase (which could then 
have been nothing more than a variation of an older form 
and could call only for some certain modification and not 
for strict imitation) should have caught the public eye, found 
its way from Corinth to Athens, and there, under the name 
of a Corinthian potter, become so much the fashion that it 
kept goldsmiths and woodworkers busy reproducing the same 
and carried down through all antiquity the name of this one 
potter only, while from the whole number of vase-makers 

' iu>p<t>ds is Eustathius' correction for iopas. 
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and vase-painters whose names have become familiar to us 
through the signed vases not one has made his way into litera- 
ture." 

But Lucian, who was as keen an art critic as any we know 
and who knew his history of art quite creditably, believed 
in the historical Thericles {Lexiph. 7) : iroTijpia Si etceimo 
iravTola ein ttj? B€\<f)iviSo<} rpaire^r]'}. 6 Kpyylnfiermiroi Koi 
Tpvr)\i<i fi€vrovpyT)<i €v\a0rj e^ova-a rr}v Kepicov Kal 0ofi0vXi6^ 
Kai BopvKtnreWov ical <yr}<y€Vrj voXKa ola &ripiic\r)^ aurra, evpv- 
j^aS^ re Kal aWa evarofia, to, fiev ^coKafjdev, to. Se K.viB6dev, 
irdina fievroi avefJiO(f)6pr)Ta Kal vfievoaTpaKa. Lucian is de- 
scribing a rich assortment of china. He has no more question 
of the historicity of Thericles than he has of that of Mentor. 
To this essayist Thericles was a potter; he made certain 
vases in fantastic forms — earth-born monsters. These were 
not the cylix pattern that Athenaeus emphasizes as pecuUar 
to Thericles, but cups in the form of a griffin, a Pegasus, or 
some other fanciful creature. We have such vouched for in 
gold (Astydamas, Hermes, frag. 3 N.) : 

Seica Si Kvnliux, 
piovra Bu>Be\, wv to. /a«v 8«V apyvpS, 
^v, Bvo Sk ^vtrS, ypv^, TO 8e tnpov Il^yacros. 

Photius and Suidas also accept the traditional Thericles, the 
potter. Defining the " offspring of Thericles," a phrase 
that occurs in the Nemea of the comic poet Theopompus,^ 
they explain : %ripi,K\eov<i t€kvov • kvXi^, fjv Xeyerai Trpwro? 
Kepafievcyai ®r]piK\fj<;. Hesychius, too, thinks of him only as 
potter : @7)piKXeio^ • kvKiko<; etSo? airo ®T)piK\eov<i K€pafi€a)<;. 
And so also the Etymologicum Magnum : ®r}piK\€iov KvXiKa, 
r/v Xeyovai, tt/jwto? Kepafiev; iiroiriaev, <b? <j)T)atv Eu^ouXo?, 6 
T?)? fiear)<; Ko>iJimhia<; iroirirrf;. And Eubulus does in substance 
say just that — in two different plays: Dolon, frag. 31 K., 

Sievii/'a 8' ouStv (rictlos ouSeirtoirorc 
Ka9apii>T€pov yap tov Kepa/xov €lpya^op,i}v 
^ &rjpiKXrjs Tas KvXiKa^, yfviK fjv v«os, 
' Frag. 32, 1-3 K. (Ath. xi, 470 f .), quoted on p. 126 below. 
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and Campylion, frag. 43 K., 

<o yaia Kipafu, tis ae ®r]piK\rj^ wort 
€T€v^e KOiKr/i Aayovos ivpvvas fiaBoi; 
T) TTOV KaT£t8a)s rriv yvviuKiiav <f>v<nv, 
OK oi\i. ixiKpols -^Berai Trorrjpioii. 

And Eubulus, " the poet of the Middle Comedy " (Etym.Mag.), 
was a contemporary, albeit younger, of the famous potter. 
In both these passages, we have plain allusion to pottery and 
to Thericles as a potter. There is also in the Dolon a hint 
at the date of Thericles. If "when he was young" is the 
correct interpretation, then there is, as Bentley long ago 
pointed out (Phalaris, i, 179 Dyce), a direct implication 
that Thericles was still living but perhaps no longer in active 
business when the Dolon was brought out; that he was an 
older contemporary of the poet. And that is in perfect ac- 
cord, also, with the date assigned to the vase manufacturer 
by Athenaeus — the time of Aristophanes (see p. 122 above). 
There is still another witness to the historicity of Thericles 
from among the comic poets, another slightly younger con- 
temporary of the potter, Theopompus. The sole fragment 
of his Nemea (frag. 32 K.) begins: 

X'^pfi' "^ Sevpo, ®rjpiK\eovi ttuttov tckvov ' 

yewatov cBos, ovopA (tol ti Oti>fxeOa ; 

op* el KoTOTTTpov <f>vcr£aK, rjv vXijpK Sodgs. 

If the cup was the "trusty child" of Thericles, Thericles 
must have been its parent, its fabricant. 

Note, too, the affection with which this toper looks upon 
and greets his Thericlean cup. There is more than ordinary 
maudlin affection in the "trusty child;" there is still more 
affection in the "high-born beauty;" there is a touch of 
affection also in "nature's mirror." The affection is en- 
hanced at the thought of the treasure "full." 

Still another poet of the Middle Comedy seems to bear 
witness to the historical Thericles as a maker of cups (Anti- 
phanes, Homoeoe, frag. 174, 4. 6 K.) : 
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Kot Atos SfflT^pos ^XBe QhipiKXiuiv opyavov 
IfcaiTTOs Se^iTcptt 8' iXa^tv. 

In all these quotations from the Middle Comedy, the prod- 
uct of Thericles' art is drinking-cups ; in the first, it is 
Kv\iK€<; ; in the second fragment, the cup has, in accordance 
with the description in Athenaeus,* the pecuUar Thericlean 
shape with swelUng body and more than ordinary capaci y. 
Another of the qualities of the original Thericles ware was 
apparently the purity of the clay; though, obviously, the 
passage from the Dolon is the loud buffoonery of a slave who 
is regaling his hearer with his skill in " hcking a platter clean." 
There is a play in the double meaning of Kadapdrrepov — 
'cleaner," purer.' 

Perhaps in consequence of the fineness of the clay and the 
deUcate texture of Thericlean ware, these cups were more 
than usually fragile. At all events, we have two passages 
from the New Comedy in which Thericleans meet disaster : 
(i) Menander, Theophorumene (frag. 226 K.) : 

and (2) Alexis, Agonis or Hippiscus (frag. 5 K.) : 

fi,i(TT7}v OKpaTOv @i]piK\tvov l<nra(Tiv 
KoiXrjV viripOvowrav. 

In the word koiXijv 'hollow' there is probably an allusion to 
the deep, swelling body so characteristic of the Thericlean 
cylix. 

In further confirmation of the historicity of Thericles, 
Pollux also knows of him as a manufacturer of cups (vi, 96) : 
@r}p{K\€iov Kal Kcivdapov a-jro rSiv TroiTjcrdvToyv; and Clement of 
Alexandria (Paed. 11, 3) : ippercov rolwv ^-qpUXeioi rive<; 
KvXiKe: Kal 'AvTiyoviSe<: Kal Kcivdapoi.^^ Pollux thus declares 
explicitly that the name 'Thericlean' comes from the name 
of the maker ; Plutarch and Clement leave the same to be 

' XI, 470 e, quoted on p. 120 above. 

1" Cf. also Plut., Aem. Paid. S3, quoted on p. 119 above. 
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plainly inferred from the fact that they are giving a list of 
highly prized wares, all named from the owners or patrons 
of the manufacturing plants that produced them. Indeed, a 
marginal note in one manuscript of Clement adds {Paed. 
p. 121 Klotz) : @T)piK\€ioi ano &r]pi,K\eovi; tov evp6vT0<;. To 
the same effect we might quote also the Etym. Gud. (p. 261) : 
®T]piK\€iov • eiSo? TTOTTjpiov, aiTO TOV iTOt.r)cravTO<; avTO %r}pi- 
KXeovi, &9 <f)t)<nv Ev/SovXo? ; and Moeris : ^tipUXeiov • airo 
TOV Te'xyiTov irpoa-riyoprfdr), o)? EiJ/SovXo? ; and Thomas Ma- 
gister : %rjplK\eiov • elBov e/eTrtB/tiaro?, airo tivo<; ©j/pt/cXeov? tov 
TrpcoTov €vp6vTo<; TovTO, «? <f>7}cnv EvySovXo?. 

To sum up the characteristics of the Thericlean cylix, 
then, we gather together the following details from the pas- 
sages already considered : (i) Thericlean cups were made of 
the purest clay ; (2) they had wide-swelUng sides and were 
deeper than the ordinary cups ; they had the general ap- 
pearance, as Welcker describes them, of an inverted tenpin ; 
(3) they had more than the usual capacity; (4) they had 
ears that were short but served as convenient handles. The 
fullest single description we have of Thericleans is given us 
in a fragment of Eubulus, the younger contemporary of 
Thericles (Cybeutae, frag. 56 K.) : 

apTL fiiv fidX! avSpiKTiv 
Tuiv ®r]piK\€ia>v vv€pa<\>piZ,ov(7av irapa, 
K(a6u>v6)(Ci\ov, \pr]>^xyirtpipop,l3rjrptav, 
/icXaivav, «vkvkA(otov, oivvvvSaKa, 
(jri\Pov<7av, avTavyovtrav, iKvevifiixivrfv, 
KioKTw Kapa. /Bpvovcrav, iviKaXov/ifvoi 
ttX.Kov Atos 2o)r^pos. 

In corroboration of and in addition to the four character- 
istics Ksted above, we have in this passage of the comic poet 
a Thericlean cup that (i) is a man-sized affair ; (2) has a 
lip like that of a Laconian beaker ; (3) is made of fine stuff, 
so that the wine pouring into it makes it ring like a voting 
urn when the pebbles are poured into it; (4) is perfectly 
formed on the potter's wheel ; (5) is painted shiny black 
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{fieXatvav, aTiXfiovaav), with red figures (avravyovaav) ; 
(6) has an ivy wreath running about the brim (painted or 
real?); (7) has a 'pointed bottom.' There is something 
wrong about the last item. Either the word o^virwhaKa 
must mean that the bowl sweeps inward to a thin neck con- 
necting it with the base, Hke a huge goblet, or for o^virvvSaKa 
we should, as Kock suggests, read evpvn-vvSaKa ' with a broad 
base.' 

The comment of the scholiast to Clement {Paed. 11, 3, 35, 
p. 69 Klotz) does not help to clear up the diificulties : @r]pi- 
K\eiov • TO cr^aipiKw ra -jrvd/jLevi to i-jriKeifjievov e')(pv ^a>poeiS€<:, 
a(j> oil irielv ecrriv evTreret. "Funnel-shaped" or "pointed at 
the bottom" is just what the Thericlean bowl was not, ac- 
cording to Athenaeus and the other witnesses ; and what a 
"spherical base" would be doing on a cylix it is hard to 
comprehend. The scholiast has only roiled the water. 

That the typical Thericlean had a jet black varnish, how- 
ever, we are assured not only by the comic poet Eubulus, 
but also by Theophrastus in the continuation of the passage 
quoted on page 122. Theophrastus, after declaring that the 
turpentine wood was fieXav Be a-<^6Spa koI ttvicvov and that 
no one could distinguish a Thericlean cup turned out of such 
wood from an earthenware Thericlean, goes on (v, 3, 2) : 
Xafi^dveiv Se to iyKclpSiov Seiv koI aX€i(j>€iv to ^vXov ' ovt(0 yap 
lyiyveaOai koI kolXXiov kuI fieXdvTepov. This gives us a picture 
of a shiny, black vase with a fine gloss. Such the genuine 
Thericlean must have been. 

But as we have already seen considerable variety in 
provenience, in material, and also in form of the Thericlean 
ware, so even in- the pecuKar matter of the Thericlean drink- 
ing cup itself there might be some variety. We have seen 
that the usual type of the Thericlean cup was deep, with 
bulging sides. But even a Thericlean might be flat and 
shallow, though still capacious. To such a cup Aristophon 
introduces us {Philonides, frag. 14 K., where a female serv- 
ant speaks) : 
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Toiyapovv f/Mol /jLtv aprioi'S 6 BeairoTti'S 
8t* aperrjv tS>v ®rjpLK\uiov evKVKX.<oTov a(rmSa, 
V7repa<f>pi^(nj<rav, Tpv(j><o(Tav, l<tov itro) KiKpaixivtjV, 
Trpo<T<j>ipu>v iBoiKev, olp.ai, )(pr]<TT6Tr)T0i eiv€Ka. 

The bowl is of earthenware, turned on the potter's wheel 
{eiiKVKXcoTov) ; it is wide and flat, like a shield (aa-TriBa), and 
probably huge, like a shield — a bowl to satisfy another 
bibulous serving-woman (cf. the servant in Eubulus' Campy- 
lion, p. 126 above). 

From the evidence submitted by so great a cloud of witnesses 
we can arrive at no other conclusion than that genuine Theri- 
cleans of clay were the product of a historical Thericles, 
and that this Thericles was not only a maker of silver and 
gold plate but also a potter who conducted a terra cotta 
plant at Corinth. The direct testimony of Athenaeus, de- 
claring that Thericles was a potter and that he was a 
Corinthian, is not weakened by the fact that there is "wild- 
animal-fame" in his name, on which Welcker lays so much 
stress, nor by the possible suggestion that the real Thericles 
was exclusively a worker in metal, a maker of cups of silver 
and gold, of a peculiar type which came eventually to bear 
his name ; and that these cups, highly prized by connoisseurs 
and by those who could afford to own them, gave rise to 
manifold imitations of them in clay; and that from these 
imitations, also called Thericlean, later writers spoke of 
Thericles as a potter, though his own art was exercised not 
at all in the field bf ceramics but confined exclusively to that 
of toreutics. 

Athenaeus may be a late witness ; Lucian also is late ; but 
Lucian, the keenest of critics, was not one to be misled by an 
illusion or by a fiction, and Lucian is very clear in his testi- 
mony that Thericles was a historical personage and a potter. 
Photius and Suidas and Hesychius are late, but they proba- 
bly had good sources for their statements that Thericles was 
a potter. The Etymologicum Magnum is later still, but in 
the case of this witness the source is quoted — Eubulus, the 
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comic poet of Athens. And Eubulus, flourishing in the first 
quarter of the fourth century B.C., may as a lad actually 
have seen Thericles himself. There was no time between 
Thericles and Eubulus for the fiction to grow up that the 
Thericlean potteries were only imitations of Thericlean gold 
and silver ware; and we have the testimony of Eubulus 
himself to the fact that Thericles was Thericles and that he 
was a potter. 

We need not attach any weight to the objection that Theri- 
cles is not named in the extant comedies of Aristophanes. 
Neither is any other potter or vase-painter, early or con- 
temporary or late ; nor to the further objection that Thericles 
is the only maker of vases or painter of vases whose name is 
immortalized in Greek literature ; for we shall find one or 
two others ; and it is within the range of possibilities that 
Euphronius or Brygus or Asteas or some of the rest may yet 
turn up with new discoveries of Greek literature now lost. 
But Thericles, at least, the Corinthian potter of the latter 
half of the fifth century, is historical. 



